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TO THE WINDS OF JUNE. 





By Mary A. Mason 





Blow gently, winds of June! Each 
downy nest 


Is full of unsung songs and unspread 


wings 
That will respond to patient hover- 
ings; 
Soft rockings suit the rustic cradles 
best. 


Blow gently, winds of June! The bud 
is here 
That soon will 
the rose, 
The sweetest 
knows; 
A breath might mar the beauty of the 
year. 


be transformed into 


miracle that nature 


So easily the song drops oat of tune, 
So eagerly the sun absorbs the dews, 
So quickly does the rose its petals 

lose, 

for their sakes, 

winds of June! 


That, blow gently, 
—St. Nicholas. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The National Women’s Liberal Fed- 
eration, at its recent meeting, passed 
a resolution calling upon the govern- 
‘ment to give Parliamentary suffrage to 
women. There were only three dis- 
‘senting votes among the 900 delegates. 


—_———- 


The scant reports given to the meet- 
ing of the International Council of 
‘Women just held at Toronto is a com- 
mentary on the lack of importance at- 
taching to non-voters, in the eyes of 
those who control the press. If the 
ouncil’s enormous membership  con- 
sisted of voters, its meetings would 
nave been fully reported. The small 
amount of space given them also testi- 
fies to the order and dignity of the pro- 
ceedings. If the Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
had pulled Lady Aberdeen’s hair, if 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt had engaged 
in a verbal free fight with the presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council, if the 
delegates from the different foreign 
‘countries had quarrelled and talked 
nonsense instead of speaking words of 
‘wisdom and soberness, the Associated 
Press would have sent out columns of 
description, and the daily papers would 
have printed the account with illus- 
trations and “scare heads.” 





Miss Ida M. Tarbell gave a wom- 
an’s view of the Payne tariff bill in 
an address at the recent dinner of the 
New York Academy of Political 
Science. She put the pertinent ques- 
tion: “What has the Payne bill done 


for the 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 moth- 
ers bringing up families on an in- 





come of a few hundred dollars a 


year?” 





A big meeting was held in London 
the other day to protest against a 
new rule that all married women 
teaching in the public schools shall be 
dismissed. The teachers claim that 
it is illegal, as when they were en- 
gaged to teach, compulsory celibacy 
was not included in the contract. 
Whether illegal or not, it is certainly 
contrary to justice and common sense. 
The same question keeps cropping up 
in American cities outside the en- 
franchised States. 





In England some of the earnest be- 
lievers in equal suffrage subscribe each 
of them for a hundred copies of the 
weekly paper, “Votes for Women,” and 
distribute them, as propaganda work. 
A very good method it is. Let some of 
our American suffragists try it with 
the Woman’s Journal. 





Israel Zangwill, at a recent meeting 
in London, made a rich and racy 
speech in favor of votes for women. He 
drew a novel but graphic comparison. 
Mr. Zangwill said: 

“It is told of a little girl who had 
been brought up in a newly-built town 
in a remote Western State of America 
that when she was taken to New York 
and saw for the first time the crowded 
horse-cars outside the mighty station 
of the Pennsylvania Railway, she cried 
out, ‘How cruel! They are using horses 
to drag the street cars! How barbar- 
ous!’ This little girl had never seen 
anything but electric cars. Her town, 
being brand-new, had jumped over this 
antiquated absurdity of horse traction. 

» position of women offers an exact 
parallel. In strange, raw regions of 
America or the Antipodes, the march of 
civilization has jumped the _ political 
disabilities of women, and women from 
New Zealand, who have never known 
the want of a vote. come over here to 
London—to the capital of the Empire— 
and ery. ‘Englishwomen mustn’t vote! 
How barbarous!’ The other day, in a 
London drawing-room, everybody was 
saying how the vote would degrade and 
unsex women. A pretty young woman, 
exquisitely dressed, shyly by. 
taking no part in the diseussion. Pres- 
ently her opinion was asked. ‘Well, 
you see, she said, blushing delicately, 
and in a soft, musical voice, ‘I have al- 
ways had a vote. I used to live in Mel- 
bourne.’ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
time is fast coming—coming at motor 
speed—when in no civilized country will 
be seen cars without electricity or wo- 
men without votes.” 


stood 


THE “SUFFRAGE SPECIAL.” 





Before this issue of the Journal 
reaches our readers, the Special Suf- 
frage Train will have started upon its 
way from Chicago to Seattle. It will 
set out with suffragists from all points 
east of Chicago, and the party will gath- 
er like a snow ball, as it goes. 

The Special left Chicago Friday even- 
ing at 6.20 via the Burlington Route, 
and was due in St. Paul at 7.20 A. M. 
today. It will leave St. Paul at 9.00 
A. M. via the Northern Pacific, arriving 
in Spokane at 8.00 A. M. the 28th. 
Here the “Washington Suffrage Special” 
will be ready for the party, and after 
a day spent in that city they will take 
their berths at 10.30 P. M. Stops for 
speaking will be made at Pasco, North 
Yakima, Ellensberg and Tacoma, and 
the party will arrive at Seattle at 11.30 
P. M., the 29th. 

The editors of the Woman’s Journal 
started with the party, and expect to 
come back by the Canadian Pacific. 
Their address in Seattle will be the 
Hotel Lincoln. 





DR. JULIA WARD HOWE. 





One of the most impressive incidents 
in the history of Brown University oc- 
curred, when, in the old Baptist meet- 
ing-house at Providence, in the pres- 
ence of faculty, graduates, undergrad- 
ites and a large commencement audi- 
ence, President Faunce conferred upon 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters. Mrs. 
Howe, aged 90 years, received the scroll 
and the insignia of the degree with her 
own hand, while the band played “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

When the president announced the 
name, “Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,” every 
one arose. Chancellor Arnold B. Chace 
and Prof. Wilfred Munro assisted Mrs. 
Howe slowly from the front pew to the 
foot of the red-overed pulpit steps. 





“Doctor of Letters. Julia Ward Howe, 
Boston, Mass.,” said President Faunce, 
“author, philanthropist, mother, friend of 
the slave, the prisoner and all who suffer, 
singer of the battle hymn of freedom, 
allied with Brown University through 
her distinguished husband, allied with 
all educators through her faith that it 
is the last of life for which the first 
was made.” 

As she received the diploma and the 
white token of the degree she trembled, 
and then half-raised the diploma in sa- 
lute, bowing slightly. At that mo- 
ment the band began the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and with a smile 
lighting up her face Mrs. Howe was 
escorted back to her seat. 

At the conclusion of the exercises 
Mrs. Howe said: “I feel much honored 
by this degree. It is doubly precious 
to me because my grandfather received 
here his degree of A.B. I cannot tell 
when, but it was long before I was 
born. Then, too, my husband, Dr. 
Howe, was a graduate. It is a most 
beautiful occasion, and I was, indeed, 
much pleased when the band played the 
‘Battle Hymn.’ ” 


THE “BORDER-LINE” GIRL. 





Addressing the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the education of 
backward, truant and delinquent chil- 
dren, Mrs. Orphelia L. Amigh, super- 
intendent of the Training School for 
Girls at Geneva, Ill, made a plea for 
the “border-line” girl, contending that 
“when girls of this class come  be- 
fore a judge for commitment to an in- 
stitution, it seldom occurs to him 
that they are irresponsible and need 
constant care to keep them from go- 
ing wrong. The judge, as well as her 
parents, calls such a_ girl wayward, 
incorrigible and sometimes vicious, 
but never defective. Such girls are 
unusually fond of excitement, dress 
and display, and all the faculty and 
energy they possess are turned in 
this direction. The power of renson- 
ing out things for their own benefit 
seems to be an unknown quality, so 
far as good is concerned, and they 
are easily turned aside from the right 
path and into the wrong one.” The 
“border-line” girl is a problem _ for 
charity workers and philanthropists 
that is receiving much attention to- 
day, and none more merits thought- 
ful consideration. Too often condem- 
nation is meted out to a girl when 
help should be given in her pitiful 
case. 





LETTER FROM MRS. SNOWDEN. 





Mrs. Ethel Snowden writes: 

I shall be very pleased indeed to send 
you such news as I believe will be of 
interest to my American friends. I 
understand that you take regularly our 
suffrage papers, Votes for Women, 
Woman’s Franchise, and, perhaps, our 
latest weekly production, The Common 
Cause. There is therefore very little 
to tell you which you will not know 
already. 

I can assure you positively that we 
are continuing to make progress, not- 
withstanding the expressed fears of 
many on this side. Sometimes I hear 
strong denunciation of militant tactics, 
and am, for the moment, tempted to 
wonder if there really is a reaction 
against violent methods. But, as surely 
as I hear this, I have the experience 
at a meeting of my own of some man 
in the audience getting up and telling 
us that he never believed that we were 
in earnest and worth helping until 
women began to go to prison. 

You will observe that it is alleged 
of some of the women in Manchester 
that they threw stones. I cannot say 
if this is true, our newspapers are so 
unreliable; but if it be so, it is easily 
accounted for, if not excused. The 
treatment which “free” British women 
are compelled daily to endure is quite 
certain to create and foster feelings of 
bitterness, contempt and hatred in some 
of those who are fighting. No Ameri- 
can woman can properly judge us who 
has not lived in this atmosphere of con- 
tempt for women. 

Here is the secretary of the Men’s 
Anti-Suffrage League condoning the sex- 


license of men, even commending it on 
the ground that “man is a polygamous 
; animal.” Another upbraids women for 
neglecting to perform that function 
“which alone excuses their existence.” 
Another states that “women’s work will 
always be inferior to men’s.” A fourth 
blames us for the physical deteriora- 
tion which is Britain’s present disgrace, 
the result of a condition in which 13,- 
000,000 of our people are living on or 
below the poverty line, which our socio- 
logical statisticians place at $5.25 a week 
for an average family of five. If our 
women are maddened to do worse things 
than throw stones, one’s mouth, must 
be closed for the public, even though 
one’s private desires are that the vote 
should be peaceably won. 


I am profoundly glad to be able to 
tell you that every day brings more 
decent men on to our side. Last week 
ten thousand people, men and women, 
assembled outside Mr. Asquith’s meet- 
ing to demand votes for women. They 
rushed the main entry, and were cleared 
by mounted police, and some poor 
things were injured, whilst Mr. Asquith, 
our brave Premier, escaped by a side 
door before the meeting was over! 

We have had a by-election in Shef- 
field, and 5,000 voters in the constit- 
uency signed a petition in favor of 
woman suffrage, a number exceeding 
the number who voted for the success- 
ful candidate by nearly 2,000. 

Two pieces of evidence that we are 
making progress came to my hand dur- 
ing a few minutes’ stand outside a res- 
taurant where I was waiting for my 
carriage. This may amuse you, but to 
me it is significant. The Kensington 
omnibus men had added a new ery to 
their list, and were shrieking them- 
selves hoarse: “This way to the Suf- 
fragette Exhibition! This way to the 
Suffragette Exhibition!”* Then, too, a 
group of men waiting for their ’bus 
were talking quite interestedly about 
votes for women, and seemed to come 
to a right conclusion on the matter. 
Our subject is now the common talk. 
A little while ago few people knew any- 
thing about it, and fewer still cared. 

You will excuse my delay in writing 
when [I tell you that I have scarcely 
half a dozen evenings since 
Jan. 1 addressing a meeting on woman 
suffrage. 


missed 


Ethel Snowden. 
10 Baron’s Court Road, West Ken- 
sington, W., England. 


*\What we should call in America the 
Suffrage Fair.—Eds. W. J. 





A MALICIOUS FABRICATION. 


“I have never felt that men were 
more blamable than women for the dis- 
tranchisement of my sex, and until I 
have cause to change this opinion I 
shall certainly not take to calling men 
names.” —Carrie Chapman Catt. 

While no one who knows her could 
possibly give credence to the widely- 
that the gifted and 
womanly president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance ever said in 
a public address, or privately, that men 
are “lobsters or shrimps,” it is a satis- 
faction to Mrs. Coatt’s own 
words in refutation of the vulgar re- 
port. Asked about it on her return 
from London a few days ago, Mrs, Catt 


circulated story 


quote 


said: 


“T not only did not say the thing you 
quote concerning men, lobsters and 
shrimps, but at no time in my life have 
I ever said anything which, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination could be 
distorted into any resemblance to the 
paragraph now making the rounds of 
the newspapers. Further, [ know that 
calling persons lobsters is a type of 
American slang, but I for one do not 
even know what it means. The thing 
was literally originated and set into 
circulation by some irresponsible sensa- 
tionalist. I have never felt that men 
were more blamable than women for 
the disfranchisement of my sex, and, 
until I have cause to change this opin- 
ion, I shall certainly not take to calling 
men names.” 


Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





Mrs. 


have a fine 


Arthur Balentine and 
Reed Balentine 
His name is Thomas Reed 
Ballentine. Tlis father dislikes the name 
of Arthur, and preferred to have the 
little boy called after his famous grand- 
sire. 


Capt. 
“Kitty” 
young son. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





re-elected 
International Council 


Lady Aberdeen has been 
President of the 
of Women. 

Mrs. E. M. Kirkpatrick of Parma, 
Idaho, has given $20,000 to the South- 
ern College of Idaho, to erect Sterry 
Hall in honor of her father, the late 
C. W. Sterry. 

Miss Mabel Boardman of Washington, 
D. C., is to be honored by the Italian 
government in recognition of the ser- 
vices rendered by her as a member of 
the American Red Cross to the victims 
of the earthquake. 

Miss Marian Emsley Markley gradu- 
ated at Wellesley this week, at the 
head of her class. Her grandmother, 
Mrs. Emsley Adams of Mason City, 
one of the strong suffragists of Iowa, 
came on to be present at the gradua- 
tion, and made a call at the office of 
the Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Alfred F. Sheffield, of Boston, 
has just been appointed by Governor 
Draper as a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charities. She 
has had a large experience in dealing 
with criminals in New York City, and 
has ideas for the improvement of penal 
methods. 

Miss Katherine R. A. Flood of New- 
ton has been chosen president of the 
corporation of Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, Department Massachusetts 
Daughters of Veterans, which has been 
organized to erect a monument to com- 
memorate the work of the army nurses 
during the Civil War. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Moors, superintend- 
ent of the Detroit (Mich.) Deaconess 
Home, in happy fashion describes the 
ideal deaconess as “one who holds in 
and wears on her face the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the De- 
Independence, and the 


her heart 


claration of 
Apostles’ Creed—one who demonstrates 
the gospel of cleanliness, 
neighborliness, and love.” 
Mrs. T. P. Marshall has been city 
police matron of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for seven years, and has justified her 
appointment, which was an innovation. 
According to the police records, over 
2,000 cases have been tried and dis- 
posed of in which she has been distinct- 
ly interested during her term in office. 


industry, 


Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Henry B. Quinby to 
represent the town of Bath, N. H., at 
the historical pageant to be held in the 
city of Bath, England, July 19 and 24, 
inclusive. Mrs. Streeter is a native of 
Bath, N. H. The event abroad in July 
will be one of the grandest historical 
occasions of recent years in England. 

Sacajawea, the brave and faithful In- 
dian woman who acted as guide for 
Clark’s expedition to the 
Pacific coast. is to be commemorated by 
a statue at Bismarck, by the women’s 
clubs of North Dakota. A beautiful 
statue in her honor has already been 
erected in Portland, Oregon. The North 
Dakota statue will be placed on the 
beach east of the capitol, and will have 
a great boulder for pedestal. The fig- 
ure of the Indian woman will face to- 
ward the west, the direction in which 
she guided Lewis and Clark. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, author and 
journalist, has incorporated the question 
of woman suffrage in an_ interesting 
novel, “A Woman for Mayor,” just pub- 
lished by the Reilly & Britton Co. The 
story tells how Gertrude Van Deusen 
ran for mayor of the city of Roma and 
won, despite the “gang,” and how her 
administration proved as wise and bene- 
ficial as that of “The President of 
Quex,” the heroine of the club story 
Miss Winslow wrote a few years ago. 

Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, who 
has lately died, was one of the most 
popular novelists in America forty 
years ago. Her first story was writ- 
ten when she was fifteen and brought 
out in 1855. Her last work appeared 
two years ago. Her “best seller’ was 
“St. Elmo,” which ran through edition 
after edition, and gave its name to 
towns and hotels, straw hats and 
country houses. For “Vashti,”’ which 
followed it, the author received in a 
single check, while the story was still 
in manuscript, $15,000. Mrs. Wilson 
never wrote a magazine or newspaper 
article, although she received many 
handsome offers for such work. A 
publisher agreed to pay her $25,000 if 
she would permit him to bring her 
novels out in a cheap paper-bound 
form, but this also she refused. 


Lewis and 
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HOW TO GET VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





As our paper goes to press this week, 
the suffragists of America are flocking 
to Seattle (the New York of the Pa- 
cific Slope), to hold in that growing 
metropolis their forty-first annual meet- 
ing, to review the past and prepare for 
the future. 

Fifty-nine years ago May the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention was 
convened by Lucy Stone and others in 
Worcester, Mass., and one was held 
annually thereafter until the breaking 
out of the Civil War. That first mem- 
orable gathering of 1850, fully and fair- 
ly reported by the New York Tribune, 
stirred the wife of John Stuart Mill to 
publish in the Westminster Review an 
it which started a similar 
movement in England, which has al- 
ready resulted in the extension of mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women in Great 
Britain and her colonies, and the estab- 
lishment of full woman suffrage through- 
out the continent of Australia, New 
Zealand and Norway, while today a 
battle for full Parliamentary suffrage 
is going on in the mother country with 
unexampled vigor and every prospect 
of success. 

Meanwhile, in the 
cause has made steady progress. Four 
States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho—have been redeemed 
trom masculine domination. Conditions 
differ from Great Britain, with its one 
omnipotent Parliament centralized in 
London. Here the ability of each one of 
our 46 States to act for itself is a great 
advantage. Neither of our great Na- 
tional parties is likely to make wom- 
an suffrage an issue because such par- 
ties have many questions before them 
of 
rarely be 
upon any special reform, however im- 


last 


account of 


here America, 


already 


immediate material interest and can 
relied upon to act as a unit 
portant, against considerable  or- 
ganized opposition in their own ranks. 
reform, 
party 


any 
America, to 
to 


secure 


Hence* in every 


succeed, has go outside of 
and the irrespec- 
tive of party, of such individual can- 
didates as will give personal assurances 
ol 
lature having suffragists as a majority 
of its members can, at its very next 
Presidential Sur- 
frage, having thus made women a po- 
litical 
the 
for full suffrage with assurance of its 


lines election, 


votes for the measure. <Any Legis- 


session, give women 


power, and then can submit to 


voters a constitutional amendment 


adoption. 
How shall we get such a legislative 


majority? By enrolling in each voting 


constituency as many voters as pos- 


sible to secure, within their respective 


party lines, the nomination of men 
who give personal assurances of willing- 
ness to help. The main method is in- 


dividual initiative. A few earnest male 


workers in each constituency will sut- 


fice, but these male workers must do 
the work. A few active and discreet 
women can easily enlist the needed 


mien. The work can be aided by pub- 
lic and parlor meetings, favorable edi- 
torials and press notices, resolutions of 


sympathy by granges, labor unions and 


other organizations. All roads lead to 

Rome. But the main work must be 

to enlist the active co operation of men. 
H. B. B. 


ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Milholland, valedic- 


at 


Inez after being 


torian Vassar, has sailed for Eng- 


land to help in the sutfrage campaign. 


Pih, the daugh- 


ter of China’s foremost reformer, Gang 


Princess Kang Tung 


Yu Wet. was graduated from Barnard 
College this month after three years 


of study. She is one of the youngest 
women to receive a degree from Bar- 
the and most 


She is planning to form 


nard—one of brightest 
enthusiastic. 
women’s clubs on her return to China, 
and to help develop a modern system 
of education for women, kinder- 
garten to college, throughout the em- 
She is reported as saying: “Or- 
is the big lesson I 


from 


pire. 
ganization—that 


have learned in America, bigger than 


any lesson I learned in college. And 
it leads the way to more effective ac- 
complishment than anything else in the 
world.” She thinks the hour for wo- 
man suffrage has not arrived in China. 
“I think suffrage is a great thing, a 
glorious thing, but it must wait.” 





Professor Katherine Lee Bates of 
Wellesley College has recently pub- 
lished the story of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, retold for children. An- 
other work of Professor Bates’s super- 
vision, the editing of a translation of 
Gustavo Adolfo Becquer’s “Romantic 
Legends of Spain,” a translation by 
Mrs. Cornelia Frances Bates, affords a 
rare instance of colaboration of mother 
and daughter as college women. Pre- 
the legends, Professor Bates 
“A word regarding the cireum- 
stances under this translation 
was made will be pardoned by all chil- 
dear mothers. Mrs. Cornelia 
Frances Bates (1826-1908), a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke in the days of Mary 
Lyon, and the widow of a Congrega- 
tional minister, took up the study of 
Until her 
proverbial 
her 


facing 
writes: 
which 


dren of 


Spanish at the age of 71. 
death later, the 
years and sorrow,’ 


ten years 


ten of ‘labor 
Spanish readings and translations were 
a keen intellectual delight. So youth- 
ful was her spirit that, of the various 
modern Spanish works with which she 
became acquainted, nothing fascinated 
her so much as Becquer's strange, ro- 
mantic tales. Seeing the pleasure she 
took in these legends, and learning that 
no complete English translation exist- 
ed, I suggested that we unite in a ‘Bec- 
quer book” Her full share of the work 
was promptly done; mine was delayed; 
and the volume—which we had meant 
to inscribe to my sister—becomes her 
own memorial.” 





Elsie Wallace Moore, formerly treas- 
urer of the Southern California College 
and Professional Woman _ Suffrage 
League in Los Angeles, who has lately 
removed to Portland, Oregon, contrib- 
utes to the July Arena an interesting 
article on “Suffrage in the Far West.” 





Miss Harriet S. Haywood, assistant 
superintendent of the Brockton ( Mass.) 
public schools, has resigned to become 
supervisor of the academic department 
of the Hampton Institute at Hampton, 
Va. 
woman of a family of teachers and a 
Normal School graduate. She at 
present taking a course with Columbia 
University for degrees. Her first ac- 
work was as vice-principal of the 


Miss Hayward is a Massachusetts 


18 


tive 
Haverhill Normal School and supervisor 
of nature study in the Haverhill publie 
schools until 1899, when she was called 
at Brockton. 

F. M. 


to the position 
z. 





LOVING AND GIVING. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, 
treasurer of one of the “suffragette” 
societies, was lately let out of prison 
after serving a term for a _ technical 
breach of the peace. At the celebration 
given in honor of her release she said of 
the several hundred women who have 
gone to prison for the same reason: 

Who would have thought—I should 
never have thought for one moment 
four or five years ago—that the 
women of the upper and middle 
classes would lay aside their tradi- 
tions, would lay aside those things 
which seemed their very life, would 
lay aside their luxuries, their comforts 
would put behind them public opinion 
and reputation, and would go in that 





Holloway Gaol to experience the same 
life that is thought the necessary dis- 
cipline for the criminals and for the 
outcasts of society. I think that is a 


splendid, a great thing. 
Not a Beggar. 

People have been surprised while I 
have been in prison at our report 
which has been published. Surprised! 
Why? Because this movement has 
raised and spent £20,000 ($100,000). 
A member of Parliament thought it 


important enough to refer to it in his 
speech in that august assembly at 
Westminster. But why do they seize 
on that point? Well, I suppose it is 
because you can do sums better when 
things are put in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But I do not look at that 
side. It is a great side—it is one side 
—but what I look at is all the love, all 
the service that has been outpoured 
into this movement. And they wonder 
how it is done, and some people have 
even come to me as the treasurer and 
have told me an astonishing thing. 
They have told me that they consider 
me one of the best beggars in London. 
But that is not true, friends. I ask 
you, did you ever hear me beg for 
money for this Union? No; I would 
not dishonor myself, and I would not 
dishonor you, by begging for the 
Union. I have always said that I es- 
teemed it the greatest honor to give to 
this Union, and I think the same for 
you. I always tell you that I am con- 





long procession through those gates of 
| 





ferring a privilege upon you when I 
give you the opportunity of giving. 
What is it, after all, giving your 


money to this Union? And yet people | 


look upon it as a miracle. You see, 
these people don’t understand the 
simplest laws of life. 

Loving Means Giving. 

If you love, give you must. There 
are no two ways about it; you must 
pour out your best. Whatever the 
gift may be—service, life, money—it 
doesn’t matter; you have got to give 
it. You must give; that is the secret 
of that £20,000. That is the secret of 
women going to prison; it is the secret 
of women going to help at the bye- 
elections, going out to sell papers in 
the street. Giving!—it is the plum- 
met line that you let down to find out 
how high the tide of love has risen. 
There is no other measure, there is 
nothing else. 

Some people have another great de- 
lusion—that this movement is founded 
upon hate. They don’t know anything 
about life, because if they did they 
would know for a certainty that no 
movement founded upon hate ever sur- 
vives. If this movement were not 
founded upon love—a great love for 
womanhood, a great love for humani- 
ty, a great love for human beings, a 
great love for the best ideals—it 
would never be what it is today. 

Beware of Emotion without Action. 

Now, friends, I have just one word 
more to say to you. You have come to 
this meeting, you have heard, you 
have listened. Beware of emotion 
that finds no vent in action. Beware 
of excitement or interest that evap- 
orates in applause or enthusiasm. 
Take this from me: if you want to 
save your own soul, translate every 
emotion, every feeling, into deed and 
act. If you want to be a real human 
being and not a walking corpse—yes, 
that is what a great many people are 
—if you want to be a real human be- 
ing, let your words be less than your 
actions, and never more. Now, if you 
have been stirred to interest today, 
don’t go out of this place without de- 
ciding to become a member of this 
Union. Come to the bye-elections, do 
your little bit of service at once. Take 
part, work, relieve some of those who 
have been doing your business all this 
time, when you were not thinking 
about your responsibility at all. 

Make up your mind to be on the 
deputation that goes to Mr. Asquith on 
June 29. Why should you not go 
when others have gone? Four hun- 
dred have led the way—there are 400 
women in this hall who could follow. 
What prevents you? Are you thinking 
about domestic ties? Do you think 
the women who have been to prison 
have no domestic ties? Are you 
thinking of your husband or your 
children or your reputation? Do you 
think that the women who have zone 
to prison have had no bonds of this 
kind? There are very few things— 
there are some things, but there are 
very few things—that will serve to 
keep you out of the battle. The way 
has been shown, the greater part of 
the price has been paid; the least you 
can do is to come forward now. I was 
much touched when I was in prison 
by an elderly woman from Lancashire 
there, who was very delicate indeed. 
And I said to her, “Well, you know, 
you have had your month’s imprison- 
ment; you have done your share; you 
must not go to prison again.” 

She didn’t say anything to me then, 
but later on she said, “Mrs. Lawrence, 
what did you mean by saying that I 
was not to go to prison again?” 
“Well,” I said, “you know, we leaders 
feel a sort of a mother’s responsibility, 
even for those who are older than we 
are. You have done your duty, you 
have done enough.” The tears came 
into her eyes, and she said, “Mrs. Law- 
rence, I cannot speak, and I am too 
old to learn. I am too weak to go out 
into the streets selling the paper. I 
cannot give money to the Union; but,” 
she said, “I have got my life, I have 
got my time—I can give that, and you 
cannot think what a comfort it is to 
us women who cannot speak or do 
anything else to be allowed this op- 
portunity of serving the cause.” That 
is how the women in this movement 
look upon going to prison. 





SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE FOR 
WOMEN. 


June 16 was the first anniversary of 


the opening or a department of insur- 


ance by a savings bank in Massachu- 


setts. On that date, in 1908, the Whit- 
man. Savings Bank, having satisfied the 
various requirements of the new law, 


began to offer to the public industrial 
life insurance policies and old age 


5 


an- 
nuities at rates and under other condi- 
tions prescribed by the State Actuary. 


The success has been practically dem- 


onstrated by the results of this first 
year, which, though not large as in- 
surance figures go, have been steady 


and progressive, showing a good aver- 
age business. 

An educational campaign conducted 
by the Massachusetts Savings Insurance 
League has been the means of bringing 
before a great number of wage-earners 
and employers the advantages of this 
plan, and as a result many agencies of 
the Whitman Bank and of the People’s 
Bank of Brockton, which opened its de- 
partment six months after the Whit- 
men Bank, have been’ established 
throughout the State. The shoe and 





leather interests, which comprise the 
largest industry in Massachusetts, have 
been foremost in forwarding the suc- 
cess of the work. Through co-operation 
of the heads of these concerns, the Mas- 
sachusetts Savings Insurance League 
has been able to present the subject to 
the workers, and in one year between 
30 and 60 per cent. of the entire body 
of employees have taken out some form 
of savings insurance —either straight 
life, or the combination of life insur- 
ance and old-age pension. 

Women workers have shown keen in- 
terest in the old-age pension proposition 
particularly, and a very encouraging 
number of policies have been written 
for them. Recently the Boston Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union 
has taken up the work, and has formed 
an insurance committee which is using 
its influence to interest the women’s 
clubs and women workers in general 
throughout the State. This organiza- 
tion is able to reach many women who 
would readily appealed to 
through the regular channels. 

The Merchants’ 
through one of its members, Mr. George 
S. Hutchinson, hand the 
work of establishing new agencies and 
getting them into perfect running or- 


be less 


Boston Association, 


who has in 


der, is aiding materially in the work. 
Through the Massachusetts Savings 
Insurance League, Mr. Hutchinson is en- 
abled to furnish speakers and trained 
workers to present the details of this 
savings insurance project before organ- 
izations of business men, labor unions, 
social clubs, educational institutions, 
and other bodies who express an inr- 
terest. 

New policies at the rate of about 100 
a week have been written during the 
spring months, an average which is ex- 


pected to increase gradually as the 
number of agencies increases. There 


are now nearly a hundred agencies in 
the State, and applications for several 
more are being considered. 

The general public is not yet fully 
aware of the privileges which exist for 
their benefit, and considerable educa- 
tional work is still necessary in this 
direction. Public have 
ready been established at three savings 
banks, those at Ludlow, Ware and 
Bridgewater, and at the Henry Siegel 


agencies al- 


Company in Boston. 

Apart from the actual number 
policies written under this savings in- 
law, important aims 
have been accomplished. A tendency 
has arisen on the part of life insur- 
busi- 


of 


surance several 


ance companies doing industrial 
ness to readjust their schedules to meet 
the conditions which have arisen. 
One company has tried to get legisla- 
tion permitting the insuring of groups 
of 100 or more wage-earners at consid- 
erably lower rates than now exist on 
their tables. In some companies the 
have been reduced. An opportu- 
nity for co-operation between employ- 


new 


rates 


ers and employed has been created, and 
is being taken advantage of in a con- 
stantly growing number of industrial] 
and other institutions. 

Above all, the plan has called atten- 
tion to the encouraging 
thriftful habits and the duty of every 
one to protect his or her old age dur- 


necessity of 


ing the days of strength and useful- 
ness. The old-age pension question has 


been a serious one for many years, and 


this Massachusetts plan may prove to 
be a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. F. W. Coburn. 





WOMEN LAWYERS ON SUFFRAGE. 





Miss Amy F. Acton writes in the 


Boston Globe: 


Direct Influence Needed. 
In the light of the experience 
through which women have passed 


during the past 45 years in bringing 
about changes in unequal laws, it is 
not difficult to conceive that one of 
the results of equal suffrage would be 
the ability of women to influence leg- 
islation as men influence it—directly 
and without circumlocution or undue 
delay—by making their wishes known 
to those who have been elected by 
their votes. 
A Voter’s Lightest Whisper. 


We have all learned through sad ex- 
perience that the lightest whisper of 
a constituent makes more impression 
upon the eardrums of the average 
Representative than the full-throated 
call of the unfranchised. 

They Forget the Long Fight. 

Many persons who are either unac- 
quainted with or strangely forgetful of 
the painful road which the pioneers 
trod, are fond of citing the achieve- 
ments of earnest women who, in the 
last half-century, helped to obtain for 
married women the right to collect 
their earnings, to be equal guardians 
of their children, and to have the 
same share in the property of de- 





ceased husbands that husbands have 
in the estate of deceased wives. 

They contend with much plausibil- 
ity that most of the laws which bore 
unjustly on women have. been 
amended, while they are wholly un- 
mindful of the enormous amount of 
time and effort it has cost to abolish 
legal inequalities which would hardly 
have survived until our day in en- 
lightened Massachusetts if womenpn 
had had real representation. 

The Lesson of History. 

If history teaches anything on this 
point, it is that women need the bal- 
lot as a means of protection quite as. 
much as an instrument of construc- 
tive legislation. To be in a position 
effectively to oppose measures which 
are against the best interests of the 
community is an obvious advantage to 
those who must otherwise spend 
precious time in endeavoring to have 
them repealed. 

Men and Women Complements. 

It seems to me a safe prophecy that,. 
if men and women voted on equal 
terms, they would not take an equal 
interest in the same legislation. In 
other words, woman would be man’s 
complement in this as in other fields 
of work. Although comparatively few 
men are really expert in matters re- 
lating to the business side of govern- 
ment, most of them take a keen in- 
terest in such problems, even though 
they take’ no active steps toward their 
solution. I anticipate, however, no 
rush on the part of women into the 
arena of finance or into the discus- 
sion of questions of national policy, 
unless such matters touch closely 
upon the home and children and those 
in need of special protection. 

Women’s Problems. 
On the other hand, the majority of 
men care little or nothing for many 
problems which naturally interest 
women, such as the care of the young, 
the dependent, the sick, and the men- 
tally or morally deficient. It would 
seem that, from every point of view, 
the domain of education and philan- 


thropy belongs pre-eminently to 
women. 

Good Housekeeping Needed. 
Equal suffrage should conserve 


women’s efforts in the work of their 
choice, and make their influence felt 
in legislation dealing with child la- 
bor, sanitation, the conditions under 
which people live and work, the food 
and water supply, and many other 
questions which demand the extension 
of good housekeeping to the com- 
munity. 
Women Always Women. 

The greatest safeguard in the exer- 
cise of equal suffrage is the fact that 
women will always and forever re- 
main women, with the woman’s con- 
servative point of view, and her in- 
stinct for protecting the young and 
weak. It is a one-sided view, if not 
properly correlated with the man’s, 
just as the present government, with 
its masculine instinct for destruction 
rather than construction, is one-sided, 
in that woman’s concept of life and 
of the things which make for civic 
righteousness is often ignored. 





HAVE CONNECTICUT WOMEN A 
COUNTRY? 





By Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 





If a woman near that the children 
at the alms-house are maltreated,— 
or if her horse fall and break his leg 
because the bridges are not mended, 
—if her children are sent to an in- 
competent teacher,—or if they get 
diphtheria because the schools have 
bad sanitary arrangements,—if her 
husband die of typhoid fever because 
the city is not properly drained,—if 
a grog shop be licensed next door to 
tempt her sons and depreciate her 
property,—if a house of infamy be 
suffered to remain to pollute and dis- 
grace the neighborhood, because the 
proper officers to abate the nuisance 
are bribed by money or other means 
not to molest it,—is it unwomanly for 
her to wish to vote in order to correct 
these things? Would it unsex her to 


do so? 
The matters decided at your town 
meetings involve the interest of 


women, as of men. How much they 
are to be taxed, and how the money 
shall be applied, and all other local 
questions,—these are household mat- 
ters only a step beyond the front door. 
Though the home is called “woman’s 
kingdom,” without a vote she is pow- 
erless to protect it. It is not long 
since Connecticut allowed an alien, 
without having taken his first step to- 
ward naturalization, and she still al- 
lows a man, though not a legal 
elector, to vote at your town meet- 
ings on all these questions, provided 
he has lived in the town the length 
of time required of each voter, and 
owned a donkey worth $150, or other 
personal property of that value. But 
a woman, though she own a her? 
of high-bred horses, or pay taxes on 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
has no vote. 

Look at the motley throng, chiefly 
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males, from the most  benighted 
countries of the old world, swarming 
from off each emigrant ship in New 
York harbor. What is the character 
and condition of a large proportion of 
those men? For an answer, we refer 
you to our jails and alms-houses. 
These emigrants come to Connecti- 
cut, and are soon placed politically 
above our educated native women. 
They are given a voice in the most 
precious interests of the daughters 
of Puritan fathers. We are not de- 
crying the adopted citizens of this 
country. Some of them are among its 
noblest men; but we protest against 
the denial of the rights of citizenship 
te native women,—rights that are so 
freely extended to the alien without 
regard to his mental or moral charac- 
ter. 

What is the effect of giving politi- 
cal rights to the ignorant and de- 
praved, while withholding those 
rights from the intelligent and virtu- 
ous? Corruption in government, in- 
creased crime, pauperism, taxation, 
and a gradual subversion of Ameri- 
can institutions. The votes of women 
would neutralize the votes of the 
vicious and ignorant. But, politically, 
Connecticut places the ignorant emi- 
grant, drunken and debased, above 
her own cultured daughters of Revo- 
lutionary sires. Condemned ever to 
remain as aliens in their native land, 
is it not a literal truth that Connecti- 
cut women have no country? 





LIFE OF JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 





“Josephine E. Butler: An  Auto- 
biographical Memoir,’ edited by 
George W. and Lucy A. Johnson, with 
an introduction by Professor James 
Stuart, has just been published in Eng- 
land. It may be ordered from Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
London; price $1.62, post paid. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





New York. 





Kings County. 





The Kings County P. E. League 
held its 15th annual convention on 
June 5, at the woman’s clubhouse of 
the Good Citizenship League of Flush- 
ing, Long Island. 


For beautiful surroundings and 
building, this club house cannot be 


surpassed by any in New York City. 
Despite unpropitious weather, there 
was a large attendance, 37 delegates 
from the ten Leagues in the county, 
besides guests of honor and friends. 
The auditorium was attractively dec- 
orated with flags, banners, and a pro- 
fusion of flowers. 

The president's annual address was 


received with applause, and appro- 
priately rewarded by an enormous 
bunch of American Beauty roses. 


The presidents of the various affiliat- 
ed Leagues reported the year’s work, 
all showing increased membership 
and activities. The treasurer report- 
ed receipts for the year $502.84, and 
disbursements $350.07. 

The reports of the officers and 
chairmen of standing committees 
were followed by the election of these 
officers: President (re-elected unani- 
mously), Miss Ida A. Craft; vice- 
president-at-large, Mrs. Martha W. 
Suffren; recording secretary (re- 
elected), Mrs. Emma V. Simis; cor- 
responding secretary (re-elected), 
Mrs. Nellie C. Brown; treasurer, Mrs. 


Elizabeth L. Osborne; auditors, Mrs. 
E. S. Child (re-elected), Mrs. May 
Barrett, Mrs. Rose S. Brunner. As 


the by-laws limit the term to three 
years, the vice-president, treasurer, 
and two auditors were not eligible 
for re-election. 

The name of the League was 
changed to Kings County W. S. A., in 
line with the name of our National 
and State Associations. 

Resolutions were passed, request- 
ing the appointment of women on the 
Board of Edueation, and that in all 
organizations composed of men and 
women due honor be given to the lat- 
ter, and an equal proportion of 
women be elected to serve as officers 
and on boards of directors; sympa- 
thizing with the Interborough Teach- 
ers’ Association in their repeated fail- 
uie to obtain equal pay, and calling 
upon them to join with us and work 
for the enfranchisement of women; 
rejoicing in the splendid growth of 
the International Alliance and ex- 
pressing the belief that this is largely 
owing to “the wise leadership of its 
president, our beloved Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt.” 

At the recess, the guests of honor 
and general officers were entertained 
at luncheon by the president, Miss 
Craft. As no collection was taken at 
the convention, tea and coffee were 
cn sale to the members and friends, 
and with a box luncheon a most so- 
ciable hour was enjoyed. The young 
ladies who served as ushers and 
helped wait on the guests at luncheon 
were the daughters of our members, 
and deserve great credit for the way 
they performed their work. 





The afternoon opened with the 
singing of the new suffrage hymn, 
“Onward, Sister Women.” The guests 
who gave greetings were Miss Eliza 
Macdonald, president Good Citizen- 
ship League; Mrs. William Cumming 
Story, first vice-president N. Y. State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Florence Guernsey, first vice-presi- 
dent N. Y. City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Miss Mary G. Hay, treas- 
urer of the Interurban Woman Suf- 
frage Council; Mrs. Nellie C. Furman, 
chairman executive committee, Long 
Island Council of Women’s Clubs, and 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, president 
West End Women’s Republican Club. 
A telegram of regret was read from 
Mrs. William Grant Brown, president 
N. Y. State Women’s Republican As- 
sociation. Mrs. William Penfield, 
president of Westchester County W. 
S. A., and Mrs. Effie McAffee, presi- 
dent Mt. Vernon Political Educational 


Club, also brought greetings from 
their respective clubs. Miss Gina 
Krog, president Norwegian National 


Council of Women, brought “A Mes- 
sage from Norway,” and told of the 
suffrage work there, as did alsc Miss 
Hansen, a delegate from Norway to 
the International Council of Women 
at Toronto. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
made the closing speech, an able talk 
on “Men, Women and People.” 

Too much cannot be said of the se- 
lection of this beautiful clubhouse for 


our place of meeting, and a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Miss 
Eliza Macdonald and her assistants 


for their personal supervision and 
thoughtful kindness for our comfort. 
The convention was one of univer- 
sal harmony, and all agreed that the 
day had been a great success. 
Julia S. Nightingale, 
Press Chairman. 





Kentucky. 





The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Kentucky Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs met in Owensboro, June 8 to 11, 
inclusive. It passed unanimously a 
resolution endorsing school suffrage for 
Kentucky women, very similar to the 
resolution it passed twu years ago. 
Miss Laura Clay writes: 

“A decided increase of favorable sen- 
timent is very noticeable since the con- 
vention of two years ago. The defeat 
of the bill in the last Legislature has 
not cast down the courage of the wom- 
en. Their Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee. Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, 
presented the resolution, and it was 
carried with enthusiasm and by a 
unanimous vote. A Campaign Com- 
mittee will be formed with the special 
object of pressing this measure in the 
next Legislature.” 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 

“3. Whereas, The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is deeply interested in 
the movement for the conservation of 
our forests and the development of our 
waterways, realizing that the future 
prosperity of the Nation depends upon 
these measures, therefore, 

“Resolved, That every club woman 
should throw her influence to foster 
such publie opinion as will soon result 
in publie action. 


“2. That, since the suppression of 
child labor in our State should ap- 
peal to every citizen, this Federation 


endorses through its chairman on In- 
dustrial and Child Labor and Legisla- 
tive Committees, such changes in the 
Child Labor law as shall be required 
to make it fully effective. 

“3. That the Federation appreciates 
the general need in the State for bet- 
ter education; and since only eleven 
counties out of the 119 remain without 
School Improvement Leagues, the Fed- 
eration appeals to these counties to 
join in this movement for a higher de- 
velopment of citizenship. We urge the 
endorsement of this work by all citi- 
zens as the basis of future growth. 

“4. That in view of the vital inter- 
est of the mother sex in the education 
of children, the Federation urges, as it 
has urged before, the granting of 
school suffrage to the women of Ken- 
tucky; and that the Federation asks 
the co-operation, not only of Club wom- 
en, but of the whole people, in obtain- 
ing this important measure in the in- 
terest of education in our State. 

“5. The Federation realizes the im- 
portance of good roads in the develop- 


ment of our State; it realizes also in 
our campaign for better rural schools 
good roads is a vital factor; there- 


fore, resolved that we urge the adoption 
of the constitution amendment touching 
this subject now hefore the electors. 

“6. That the Federation express to 
the State Board of Health its deep ap- 
preciation of the generous co-operation | 
with the Food Sanitation Committee in | 
bringing Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
to Kentucky, and for other courtesies 
extended. 

“7. That the Federation regards 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane’s visit to 
Kentucky in behalf of Civie Improve- 
ment and Sanitation as of great value 
to the State. and hereby the Federation 
extends to her its most sincere thanks 
for her valuable work. 

Resolutions of Thanks. 

“That the thanks of the Federation 
be extended te the Woman’s Club, ‘The 
Saturday Musical Club,’ the ‘Married 
Ladies’ Reading Club’ and the ‘Current 
Events Club’ for their gracious hos- 
pitality and untiring efforts for our 
pleasure. 

“2. That we thank the Rev. Dr. 
Young and the Board of Trustees of 
the Methodist Church for the use of 
their beautiful building for our meet- 





ings. 


“3. That we express our deep ap- 
preciation of the courtesy and gener- 
ous treatment accorded us by the daily 
papers of Owensboro, The Messenger and 
The Enquirer. 

“4. That we express to our beloved 
retiring President, Mrs. Letcher Riker, 
our gratitude and recognition of her 
efficient and self sacrificing service to 
the Federation during her term of of- 
fice. 

“5. That we extend our thanks to 
our National President, Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, for her presence and gracious 
words of counsel. 

“6. That we thank the Mayor of 
Owensboro, Mr. W. M. O’Bryan, for his 
cordial words of welcome. 

“7. And lastly, that we extend our 
thanks to the musicians of Owensboro, 
and especially to the dear little pink 
sun bonnets and blue overalls of the 
Primary Department, for the great 
pleasure which they have given us. 

“Signed, 
“Laura Clay (Lexington), 
“Mrs. Alice White (Louisville), 
“Mrs. Bettison (Bowling Green), 
“Committee on Resolutions.” 





Oklahoma. 


We are not going to have the re- 
quired number of signatures for our 
initiative petition by the time set, 
June 11. But in a letter from Dr. 
Gay, received yesterday, she tells me 
there is another petition—called the 
“Capital” petition—which is behind, 
also, and she says: “If they cannot 
succeed in less than thirty days, we 
will try that, too; if we get ours in 
by the time they do, that will be all 
right; otherwise, I suppose we will 
have to take the nine months.” 

There are about 15,000 names in 
now. 

It is very hard to get so much work 
done by volunteer workers. I think, 
personally, I never did any work that 
is as exhausting, physically and men- 
tally, as this petition work is, and I 
have no doubt many other women 
find it the same. 

I cannot find fault with them for 
not doing more work. 

I suppose, however, that, trying as 
this is, it is not as degrading as it 
would be to go to that low-down place 
called “the polls” once or twice a 
year. 

Kate H. Biggers, State President. 

Marlow. 


(Oklahoma, with a much smaller 
and more scattered population, 
has secured about the same num- 


ber of names to which initiated peti- 
tion that Massachusetts has to the 
national suffrage petition, up to date. 
—Eds. W. J.] 





Delaware. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, the president 


of Pennsylvania, Delaware was per- 
mitted to have Miss Perle Penfield of 
San Antonio, Tex., National organizer, 
in the State for a week. 

The first meeting was held June 2 
at New Castle, under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U. The second was at 
Dover, June 3, where Miss Penfield 
was accompanied by the vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Helen A. Cranston. Miss 
Penfield made a very favorable im- 
pression on the women present, but 
they are not quite ready to organize. 
On June 4, a parlor meeting was held 
in Wilmington. The night was rainy 
and but few were present. Four 
State officers attended. On June 5, 
a public meeting was held in the M. 
E. Church at Newport. The pastor of 
the church was so much pleased with 
Miss Penfield’s address that he in- 
vited her to take the time of his 
Sunday evening sermon, which she 
did, and presented the subject very 
acceptably, and from a_ religious 
standpoint. Monday afternoon, June 
7, she held a parlor meeting in Wil- 
mington, at the home of Mrs. Don P. 
Jones, Second Auditor of the State 
Association. While the audience were 
principally members of the Associa- 
tion, we believe it will have a ten- 
dency to strengthen the organization 
in the State. Monday night, through 
the courtesy of Worthy Master Grues 
of “Diamond State Grange,” Miss 





Penfield presented the cause of 
woman suffrage very acceptably be- 
fore about forty Grangers. 

On June 3, “Pomona Grange” of | 
New Castle County passed the fol- 
lowing resolution by a fair majority: 

“Whereas, The Grange admits 
women into its order on equal terms 
with men, and woman suffrage is not 
an untried problem, as women vote in 


four States of the Union, in New 
Zealand, Australia, the Isle of Man, 
and Tasmania, and the suffrage has 
just been granted to the women of 


Sweden,* and in many countries wo- 
men have partial suffrage, therefore 

“Resolved, That Pomona Grange of 
New Castle County believes in ex- 
ing suffrage to women.” 

Martha S. Cranston. 

Newport, June 8. . 

(Foot note) 

The Grange had not heard that 
this report of the Associated Press 
proved to be a mistake, 





Minnesota. 





Mrs. Irene G. Clark writes from 
Minneapolis: 

“T am an old member of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association, and have 
been a worker in a quiet way all my 
life, having raised two boys who are 
suffragists, and who married women 





who are workers. I had the honor of 


going to the polls this fall with my 
son, daughter, and grandchild, whocan 
vote on educational matters in this 
State. I am 72 years old and still 
have hope for the enfranchisement of 
my sex.” 

The Sacajawea Club of St. Paul is 
trying to arrange a debate on woman 
suffrage. Ambrose Tighe, a prominent 
attorney, has volunteered to take the 
affirmative, but the officers of the club 
have thus far tried in vain to find any- 
one to take the negative. 





Massachusetts. 





The Worcester Association for Bet- 
ter Laws for Women and Children 
has adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, In view of the decease of 
our dear friend and associate, Mrs. 
Anna G. Fowler, of Northbridge, 
Mass., who in past years has served 
us so faithfully as Secretary and Sec- 
ond Vice-President of this Associa- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Her departure from 
among us is a great loss to our Asso- 
ciation and to the equal suffrage 
cause at large, and deprives it of the 
support and counsel of one who ever 
had its best interests at heart. Kind, 
generous and loving, and of unfailing 


devotion to duty, she endeared her- 
self to all; be it 
Resolved, That the Worcester As- 


sociation for Better Laws for Women 
and Children hereby expresses. the 
deep grief of its members, and their 
high appreciation of her merits, pow- 
er for good, and loyalty; be it further 

Resolved, That it is but a just trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed 
friend to say that we mourn for one 
who was a faithful and tireless work- 
er for the political enfranchisement 
of woman; whose devotion to duty, 
high standards and true-heartedness 
will ever be held in affectionate mem- 
ory by the members of this Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this heartfelt testi- 
monial of our sympathy and sorrow 
be placed upon the records of the As- 
sociation, and a copy sent to the fam- 
ily of our deceased friend. 

A large audience of members and 
guests of the Springfield Equal Suf- 
frage League listened to an address by 
Miss Mabel L. Moses in the Science 
building on May 19. The Springfield 
Union says: “She spoke for more than 
an hour, outlining the different points 
of equal suffrage, and received much 
applause.” 





PERVERTED FEMININE IDEALS. 


Scott Nearing, in the New York In- 
dependent, gives the following graphic 
sketch of a certain class of rich men’s 
It shows the bad effect of 
leisure unaccompanied by 


daughters. 

wealth and 
any conception of publie duties and re- 
sponsibilities. All anti-suffrage women 
are not of this type, but all women of 
this type are ardent opponents of votes 


for women. The article is entitled ‘The 


Automobile Point of View.” 
H. B. B. 
Seott Nearing, Secretary of the 


Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, 
gives the following graphic sketch: 

Her father was very rich—in fact, 
people usually referred to him as “a 
millionaire,’ and the horses and car- 
riages and liveries in the stable behind 
the gray stone house fully justified the 
use of the term. 

When she was very young. about 
twelve years of age, she had attended 
a fashionable Sunday school, and sat 
in the class of an earnest young teach- 
er. Circumstances compelled this teach- 
er to leave the school, and it was two 
years before she saw Eleanor again— 
one bright day in June. 

“Why. Eleanor, how glad T am to see 
you! How have you been?” 

“Oh. well enough, thank you. 
you seen our new automobile?” 
" “Yes, T saw you out in it yesterday 
and it is a beauty. How do you like 
automobiling ?” 

“Tt’s magnificent: don’t you think so? 
You go so fast and the air is so cold! 
There’s only one thing about it that 
makes me tired—people will not get 
out of the way when father blows the 
horn. You might think they owned the 
road! Tnstead of hurrying they just 
look up at you and go on as if nothing 
had happened. Tt’s a shame; they ought 


Have 


to he arrested!” 

“Hew do you like your school, 
Eleanor ?” 

“Qnite well, thank vou. T go most 


every day—if T feel like it—but some- 
times it gets so tiresome. We have a 
funny little French teacher now. She 
is so funny! Why. the other day. when 
I said something, she asked me if T 
wanted to hurt her feelings. Her feel- 
ings. indeed!” 

“OF conrse. 
school?” 

“Oh. ves: but not the same one T 
used to when you taught us.” 

‘Why. Eleanor. T thought vou liked 
the teacher who took my place; she was 
an awfully nice girl.” 

“Yes, she was all right enough, but 
there are getting to be too many toughs 
in that Sunday school.” 

“Toughs? What do vou mean?” 

“Why. don’t you know? People that 
wear old shoes. and hats that are out 
of style. You call ’em poor people; I 
eall *em_ toughs.” 

“But don’t you think they need to 
go to Sunday school as much as you 
do?” 

“T guess maybe they do, but T believe 
they ought to be kept separate. so T 
left and went to another church.” 

“But. Eleanor, they are human be- 


vou still go to Sunday 





ings like you; they are God’s children, 
just the same as you are.” 

“Perhaps they are, but they ought to 
be kept separate because — well, be- 
cause they are different, don’t you 
know. I am going over to Emily’s to 
tea now; good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Eleanor.” 

“After all,” mused the teacher, as she 
stepped thoughtfully away, “after all, 
aren’t they ‘different’?” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Handbook of 
Bolton Halli. 


The 
Intensive by 
With introduction by N. O. Nelson. 
Philadelphia. David MeKay. 1909. 

This little book wiil be a treasure to 
everyone who desires to cultivate land, 
either for use, or beauty, or both. It 
is plain, practical and easily under- 
stood. The writer offers a farm for 
nothing to anyone who wants to be- 
come a successful cultivator. He gives 
information about obstacles and how to 
overcome them; about soil, vegetables, 
pot-herbs, salads, smal) fruits, fertiliz- 


Garden Yard. 
Warning. 


ers, poultry, watching, spraying, ete. 
Last. but not least, he gives a list of 
“don’ts"—things to be avoided. le 


tells how to market the crop, choice of 
location: in short. gives instructions 
which, faithfully followed, will ensure 
snecess. Such a book is worth its 
weight in gold many times over, to 
those who will profit by it. H. B. B. 





Parliamentary Law. With Forms 
and Diagrams of Motions. By Nanette 
B. Paul, 1661 Park Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1908. Price, $1.00 for 
book, and $2.00 for diagram sent by 
express at expense of purchaser. 

This book tries to make simple the 
rules governing transactions of public 
meetings. Parliamentary law is de- 
fined and explained. Whatever may 
be the size and importance of the or- 
ganization, whether a young people’s 
club, a woman’s society, a sewing soci- 
ety, or a national convention, the 
rules are one and the same. These 
principles have been evolved by the 
experience of centuries. Knowledge of 
them and of their application is essen- 
tial to all who desire to take an effi- 
cient part in present organizations. 
In this volume the subject is put in 
simple form for beginners. H.B.B. 





the Cumberlands. By 
Alice MacGowan. With illustrations 
by George Wright. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 

This tale of the mountains is graph- 
ic, realistic, and of exceeding interest. 
The people, the scenery, the dialect, 
all indicate intimate familiarity with 
the region described. The author, 
Alice McGowan, has always lived in 
a small city in the heart of the Cum- 
berlands, and a portion of each year 
in the mountains themselves. Horse- 
back summer travel one summer on 
the North Carolina-Tennessee line 
familiarized her with the wild and 
almost inaccessible wilderness. She 
depended on the wayside dwellers for 
hospitality and lodging. A young 
woman, alone, she was never stared 
at, nor questioned, and was met with 
instant hospitality and courtesy. We 
heartily thank her for a faithful pic- 
ture of the life and manners of the 
dwellers in the Southern mountain re- 
gion, the purest American strain left 
to us in the changeful intermingling 
of alien nationalities. Here is her 
sketch of the country: 

“It was a noble realm through which 
she moved, as she went forward under 
the great trees that rose straight and 
tall from a black soil, making pillared 
arches away from her on every side. 
The ferns were thick under foot. 
Down the long vistas, under the 
greening trees, her eyes caught the 
rose-flash of azalias through the early 
mist, and she was greeted by their 
wandering, intensely sweet perfume 
with its curious under-note of earth 
smell. Like a woman in a dream she 
made her progress, riding through the 
wonderful stillness of the vast wild- 
land. The clamor of little falls, the 
solemn suggestion of wind in the 
pines, the sweet broken jangle of cow- 
bells, a catbird in a tree—a continuous 
yet zigzag sort of warble, silver and 
sibilant notes alternating,—the rare 
wild turkey’s call along a deeply em- 
bowered creek—one by one all these 
came to Judith’s dreaming ears, clear, 
perfect, individual, on the majestic sea 


Judith of 





of silence about her.” 

Psychoma (Soul Sleep). By Helen 
Rhodes. With introduction. Eliza- 
beth Towne. Holyoke, Mass. 1908. 


“Our life here is a soul-sleep, with 
periods of partial and complete coma, 
known as waking and sleeping.” 


This book is in four parts. In the 
first is described existence as we 
know it, birth and death, astral, 


physical, and spiritual life; in the sec- 
ond we have transmutation, sex, the 
law of vibration, control of the 
breath, concentration, meditation and 
prayer: in the third we find awaken- 
ing, obsession, the subconscious mind, 
development during sleep; in the 
fourth are mastership, cosmic con- 
sciousness, happiness, dominion, real- 
ization and healing. To appreciate 
this book it must be read slowly and 
thoughtfully. Its teachings and spe- 
cial exercises are said to result in 
deep experiences and original discov- 
eries. Address Elizabeth Towne, ed- 
itor of The Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. 
Price, 25 cents. H. B. B. 
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SACRIFICE. 





By Ada Foster Murray. 





When apple boughs are dim with bloom 
And lilaes blossom by the door, 

How sweetly poignant the perfume 
From springs that are no more! 


Strange how that faint, familiar scent 
Of early lilacs after rain 
By subtlest alchemy is blent 
With childhood’s tenderest joy and 
pain. 


Back through the long mists of the 
way 

Are weary 
tears; 

They broke their lives from day to 
day 

To pour 

years. 


mothers seen through 


this fragrance down the 


—New York Sun. 





TEXAS WOMEN ARE THINKING. 





It is impossible for a company of tax- 
paying women to get together without 
the conversation sooner or later revert- 
ing to the injustice to which they are 
obliged to submit, says the Passing 
Show of San Antonio, Tex. In one of 
the districts where improvement bonds 
have been voted there was much con- 
sulting of the men _ property-owners, 
but never a word was said to the wo- 
men, although one-third of the property 
owners were women. When a new 
street car track was laid along certain 
streets, it was not done until the con- 
sent of all the men owning property 
was obtained. Although all of the 
property on one of the streets was 
owned by women, they were never con- 
sulted as to their wishes, but they were 
not forgotten when the time for raising 
the tax assessment came around. A 
woman who had occasion to go to the 
collector’s office a short time ago says: 
“You would be surprised to see what 
a large proportion of the people stand- 
ing in line are women. To be sure, 
some of them go to pay the husband’s 
tay, as he has not time to leave his 


business. For two hours we stood in 
line with negroes, Mexicans and all 
sorts that might come. Nothing un- 


pleasant occurred except the tedious 
waiting, but it shows that men are not 
so particular about the their 
wives get mixed up with when it suits 
convenience to have 


crowds 
their (the men’s) 
them do so.” 


A PEACE PLAY 





If the spirits of the old and war- 
like Greeks and Trojans, with their 
sorrowing and _ peace-loving wives, 
were hovering about on two recent aft- 
ernoons, they had reason to be exultant. 
The Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., gave Euripides’s “Trojan Women.” 

We were amazed to find it a mag- 
nificent modern peace play, vivid with 
the strength and solemnity of the old 
Greek spirit. 

It is to the direction of Mrs. Mabel 
Hay Barrows Mussey that we owe 
this splendid presentation. 

The play has never before been 
given in this country. It was chosen 
by Mrs. Mussey as a timely peace 


threnody. She took Gilbert Murray’s 
translation, and adapted it to her 
conditions. 


A club of married women were the 
players. Hecuba, Queen of Troy, the 
mother of Hector and Paris, was in 
reality herself a grandmother. And 
the parts of Andromache, Hector’s 
widow, and her son Astyanax, were 
taken by a mother and her own baby 
son. 

The setting of the play was unique. 
On the lawn at the residence of Mrs. 
Julian R. Tupham (a grand-daughter 
of Lucretia Mott) Mrs. Mussey found, 
ready-made, just what she wanted 
for Greek conditions. There was a 
level lawn falling off into an orchard, 
with a distant view beyond, and 
above, terraces with a pergola and 
formal garden of great beauty, and 
on one side a natural hedge, through 
which the Greek costumes of the pro- 
cession showed strikingly. 

The weather proved propitious— 
mild, gray and serious. There was an 
excellent audience on the first after- 
noon, and on the second the grounds 
were packed. 

The music was composed especially 
for the play by Constance Mills 
Herreshoff of New York. It was 
elemental and solemnly weird. 

Mrs. Mussey had arranged a pro- 
cession with dances in honor of 
Apollo preceding the play. She her- 
self was the embodiment of expres- 
sion in the dance. And the sacred fire, 
the color tones, the grouping, the 
earnest dancing, with the  fleecy 
draperies and the throwing of the gol- 
den apples, the strong poses taken, 
were most natural and truly Hellenic. 

The play opens with the lament of 
queenly Hecuba, and the few remain- 
ing Trojan women. Troy is taken, 
the brave warriors are dead, the 
women are to be apportioned to the 
Greeks; and all because of Helen 
Cassandra, the pure-souled daughter 
of Hecuba, is to be assigned to 
Agamemnon. Made mad by the sor- 
rows of war, she sings and dances 





with reckless and intense power. 
prophesying the tragedy of Agamem- 
non’s home-coming and her own and 
Hecuba’s death. Cassandra is the 
type of pure maidenhood insulted. 
She is led off captive by the Greeks. 

Andromache is the thrilling type of 
motherhood—motherhood crushed, yet 
not crushed. Her glorious budding 
con is seized by war ruffians and 
thrown from the parapet. 

Next, Helen is summoned forth. 
Menelaus has come to wreak his 
vengeance upon her. As Jupiter's 
daughter, Helen, “gentle and un- 
afraid,” makes the plea of adverse 
fate, for her conduct. Her charms 
and wiles, despite Hecuba’s counter- 
plea, prevail with the angry Menelaus. 

Then comes the sorrowing over the 
little dead Astyanax, brought in on a 
shield, and restored to Hecuba for 
burial. And the play ends with the 
setting fire to Troy, and the wailing 
of Hecuba and the Trojan women over 
the burning city as they go forth 
“where the new long day dawneth to 
slavery.” 

As the horrors of war and the sub- 
jection of these noble women were 
brought out, the power and solemnity 
felt from this play, crystallized and 
fixed mental conviction of purity, 
faithfulness, and the ideals of peace. 

Mrs. Mussey is always successful 
with her Greek plays. It was she who 
drilled for the first play presented in 
the new Greek theatre given by Car- 
negie to the University of California. 

We believe that she was particularly 
interested in this play because the 
players were mature women who could 
so well interpret the Greek spirit. 

All honor to Mrs. Mussey, daughter 
of the late Samuel J. Barrows, that 
added strength (were that possible), 
born of sorrow, has been given her 
during the recent training of the 
women of upper Montclair for this 
play! E. B. R. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the recent commencement of the 
University of Colorado, U. 8S. Senator 
Teller struck a keynote differing in 
quality from that usually sounded at 
colleges for women, or even at co-edu- 
cational colleges in States where wo- 
men are not enfranchised. In an ad- 
dress on “The Duties of Citizenship in 
Senator 
Teller gave the following charge to the 


a Representative Government,” 


graduating class: 

“You are about to enter upon the 
duties of citizenship. In some countries 
in the past, citizenship was considered 


so great a thing that they went 
through various forms of initiating 


men who were entitled to exercise citi- 
zenship, and sometimes they exacted 
vast sums of money. You are freeborn. 

“How can vou discharge these duties? 
You believe that the men you send to 
Washington must be honest, and to a 
certain extent they must be learned in 
the law and in the principles of the 
government. If you are a voter in any 
precinct in this State, the same duty 
rests on you that rests on them. 

“T want you men and women to take 
the politics of this State out of the 
low condition in which it sometimes is 
found. There may be some indecencies, 
there may be some slime. and there 
may be some things vicious in politics 
as men sometimes administer it, but 
that is an abasement and dehasement 
of polities. Politics is nothing but the 
theory of government under which we 
live, and it ought to be your ambition 
to put this State in a condition where 
mental and moral worths would con- 
trol. 

“The greatest asset that any young 
man or young woman can have in the 
political world is devotion to public 
duty, fidelity to publie trust. When 
the people of the United States, with- 
out distinction of age or sect, shallsay 
that the man who holds a public office 
holds a publie trust, we have a right to 
demand of him his entire energy, his 
entire zeal, his entire intellect; when 
you will say that and demand it of 
your legislators and your representa- 
tives in Congress or in the Senate, you 
will have entered upon the high road, 
not simply of individual success, but 
of national and State success. 

“We owe it to ourselves, we owe it to 
our children. we owe it to our ances- 
tors. to make this the greatest nation 
in the world, not simply great in num- 
bers, not simply great in war, but great 
in industry, great in liberty to the in- 
dividual, and the protection of the 
meanest individual in the community 
in which you live should concern you 
just as much as of the highest member 
of society in the State. Will you do 
1 Y” 





The degree of Doctor of Literature 
conferred recently by Brown University 
is not the first academic honor re- 
ceived by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. In 
1904 Tufts College honored itself by 
conferring upon Mrs. Howe the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 





Northwestern University, Evanston, 


lll., at its recent commencement con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture upon Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller. 





FOSTER MOTHERHOOD. 





Helen Worthington Rogers lately 
contributed to The Survey an _ in- 


teresting article entitled “A Modest 
Experiment in Foster Motherhood.” 
It shows how an effort to provide pure 
milk for babies in Indianapolis and to 
teach the mothers the simple rules of 
wholesome feeding, proved so success- 
ful that during the whole summer not 
a baby died, among more than 100 to 
whom this aid was given. Plain milk. 
if clean, was found to give better re- 
sults in most cases than pasteurized 
milk. Another article of painful in- 
terest is on “The Irregularity of the 
Employment of Women Factory 
Workers,” by Louise Worthington. 
But still more suggestive, and inspir- 
ing, as well as saddening, is the essay 
by Beulah Kennard on “Pittsburgh’s 
Playgrounds.” It is terrible to read 
how the children of the factory work- 
ers, born of overworked parents and 
living in squalor, were found to be 
almost without any wish for play: 


Without playground or play tradi- 
tions or imagination or vitality, we 
found that these children literally did 
not know how to play. . . . Oneof 
the pathological conditions observed 
among Pittsburgh children is their 
feverish, unchildlike desire for work, 
—real work, not play. Girls would 
not come to the playground unless 
bribed with sewing classes, and par- 
ents continually asked that children 
only six or seven be given sewing. 
They said, “[t is no good to come to 
play.” The boys were not so abnor- 
mally industrious as the girls. 





SUFFRAGE SONG BOOK. 





A “Sufirage Song Book” has just been 
published by Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. 
It consists of 28 original songs, paro- 
dies and paraphrases, adapted to popu- 
lar melodies. The dedication by the au- 
thor, Henry W. Roby, is as follows: 


These suffrage songs 
And help-alongs 
I dedicate to woman 
To help the cause 
Of righteous laws, 
And all things good and human. 


Some of these songs are very good, 
others mediocre or poor. This is true of 
almost collection of reform poe- 
try. A good one is “Woman's Rights 
in Dixie.” to be sung to “Dixie Land”: 
There’s growth and grace in the land of 

cotton, 
Where woman’s rights are not forgot- 
ten. 
Look away, look away, 
Look away, Dixie land. 
In Dixie land, where man and woman 
Are close akin in all things human, 
Look away, look away. 
Look away, Dixie land. 


every 


CHORUS: 
And they're getting right in Dixie. 
Hooray! Hooray! 


In Dixie land they’re all on hand 

For equal rights in Dixie. 

Away! Away! Away down south in 
Dixie. 

Away! Away! Away down south in 
Dixie. 


Old times are gone and we’re beginning 
To get our rights and have our inning. 
Look away! ete. 
And when we get what's surely coming 
We'll sing out loud, instead of hum- 
ming: 
Look away! ete. 


And that’s the land all men shall honor, 
With woman’s rights conferred upon 
her. 
Look away! ete. 


It won’t be long till the wife and 
mother 

Have equal rights with the son and 
brother. 


Look away! ete. 


So. here’s a health to the Dixie voter, 
An honest man and a joy promoter. 
Look away! ete. 
He’ll right our wrongs and end our sor- 
row, 
And let us vote with him tomorrow. 
Look away! ete. 


Another good one is “Marching To- 
gether,” to the tune of “Marching 
Through Georgia”: 

Sound the good old bugle, boys, 
And let the truth be shown, 
That woman has as many rights 

As any man has known; 

And let us help her win the fight 

She may not win alone, 

While we go marching together. 


CHORUS: 
Hurrah! hurrah! Go sound the jubilee! 
Hurrah! hurrah! for woman shall be 
free, 
And have as many sacred rights 
As God gave you and me, 
While we go marching together. 


Call her to the ballot-box 
And give her leave to vote, 
And add to freedom’s battle-song 
Another glorious note, 
To roll triumphant ’round the world 
From every loyal throat, 
While we go marching together. 


Fling the woman’s banner out 
Amid the morning light, 

And let it float forevermore 
Above the gloom of night, 





And show the world that honest men 





Still dare to do the right, 
While we go marching together. 





An amusing one is “My Mary Ann,” 
to the tune of “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” : eta 
My rival’s on the way to call, 

Mary Ann, my Mary Ann; 
I hear his footsteps in the hall, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann; 
His heart is full of guile and gall, 
He holds that man is “all in all,” 
And woman has no rights at all, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann. 


But let me now appeal to thee, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann, 

To give thy hand and heart to me, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann. 

To all your terms I will agree, 


‘If you will only grant my plea 


And graciously consent to be, 
Mary Ann, MY Mary Ann. 


I'll grant you all the rights you claim, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann, 

And all your tuneful tongue can frame, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann, 

With all my fortune, home and fame, 

And every freedom you can name, 

And count it still a winning game, 
Mary Ann, my Mary Ann. 


“The Mothers of the Race” is to be 
sung to the tune of “Eternity”: 
Oh, the mothers of the race! 

All life long they never cease, 
O’er the rolling planet’s face, 

Praying for the dawn of peace, 
Waiting calmly still to hear, 

Waiting patiently to see 
If thy reign is drawing near. 

O Liberty! O Liberty! 


Oh, the mothers of the race! 
How their spirits rise and fall, 

While in tones of love and grace 
They appeal alike to all; 

And shall not our hearts be stirred, 
Over land and over sea, 

By that plea that must be heard, 

O Liberty! O Liberty! 


Oh, the mothers of the race! 

Shall we let them plead in vain? 
Shall we suffer that disgrace? 

Shall we mock their grief and pain? 
Shall we rob them of their right, 

And refuse to make them free 
With eternity in sight? 

O Liberty! O Liberty! 


The Suffrage Song Book may be or- 
dered from Crane & Co., Publishers, 
Topeka, for 25 cents, post paid; but 
a liberal discount is made to clubs or- 
dering 100 copies. Any club able to 
sell that number of copies can put 
money in its treasury by buying at 
wholesale and selling at retail. 

It is an encouraging sign of the 
growth of interest in the movement 
when publishers begin to bring out such 
literature. A. 8. 3B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rose Hawthorne Lathrop has re- 
ceived a bequest of $10,000 for use in 
her hospital for incurable cancer 
patients. 

An ardent suffragist recertly joined 
an anti-suffrage society, giving as her 
argument for so doing thet in her 
opinion the work of anti-suffragist 
organizations is of great benefit to 
the cause. 

Chicago children affected with 
tuberculosis will go to school in the 
open air if a request to be made by the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute is 
granted by the board of education. 
The suggestion was made in a report 
of Frank E. Wing, superintendent of 
the institute, and unanimous'y adopted 
by the members. The plan is to have 
open-air camps in various parts of the 
city where children with consumption 
can attend. In the stormiest weather 
protect them from the cold. 

Another club woman was invited to 
address a Philadelphia organization. 
Being an Anti, she planned to speak 
on this subject, and, in order to be 
fully prepared to support her argu- 
ments, began a course of reading. She 
had not gone far in her research work 
when she found that, irstead of being 
an Anti, she was a suffragist and a 
strong suffragist; so she changed her 
plan and made her speech an eloqvent 
appeal for the ballot for women.— 
Club Woman’s Weekly. 

Discussing the tactics of the milli- 
tant women in Great Britain, a speak- 
er said the other day that in working 
to defeat the Liberal candidate at 
every by-election until the Liberal 
government consented to let the 
woman suffrage bill come to a vote, 
the women were trying to send the 
government a message. She added: 
“It is the same message that Mr. 
Chamberlain gave to the Nonconform- 
ists in 1872, when he urged them to 





Gppose the Liberal candidate at all by- 
elections until the government had 
learned the Liberal alphabet, and 
could spell the first words of the Lib- 
eral creed.” ; 

Of New Zealand, where women en- 
joy full suffrage, W. Sidney Smith, a 
well-known writer, says: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that 
the presence of women has fairly 
transformed the elections. The riot- 
ous horseplay of bygone days has dis- 
appeared, and election day, with its 
flowers and gay dresses, has become a 
semi-festival, bright and decorous. Op- 
ponents used to declare that the ex- 
tension of the franchise would result 
in much domestic misery because of 
the political differences of husband 
and wife. After eight years’ experi- 
ence, a repetition of this well-worn 
argument would bring a broad smile 
on the faces of a New Zealand audi- 
ence. As a rule husbands and wives 
adopt similar political views. When 
they do not, they apparently agree to 
differ in a seemly way.” 

While the ladies of the Women's 
Freedom League were holding forth 
on the north side of the Royal Ex- 
change, members of the slightly more 
militant organization, the Social and 
Political Union, were making “an inti- 
mation to business gentlemen” at the 
south entrance to the building. “We 
are not here to make speeches,” said 
Miss Cameron, an amiable-looking 
young lady, with a particularly charm- 
ing smile. ““‘We come merely to adver- 
tise our meeting, which takes place 
this afternoon. We are not like Cabi- 
net Ministers—we are not afraid of 
being heckled. We invite questions. 
Cabinet Ministers are afraid of us. 
The other day, Mr. Haldane, traveling 
by train, learned that there were suf- 
fragists in the vicinity, and called 
upon two constables to keep guard at 
his compartment. (Laughter.) I am 
beginning to wonder if he is get- 
ting his Territoria! Army together in 
order to protect himself against the 
suffragists.” (Laughter.)—Glasgow 
Evening Times. 





HUMOROUS. 





Wife: “Do you like me in my new 
hat?” 

Husband: “How do I know? I can’t 
see you.” 





“Pa, what is meant by ‘the unat- 
tainable?’”’ 

“*The unattainable,’ my boy, seems 
to be tariff reform downward.”’—De- 
troit Free Press. 





*Rastus (Exultingly): “Guess I 
kotched de finest ‘possum in Georgy 
dis time!” 

Better Half: “Golly, ’Rastus, yo’ 
ortah send him to Mistah President 
Taft.” 

*Rastus: ‘Hannah, dah am a limit 
to pahty fealty.”—Judge. 





A young man fell into a state of 
coma, but recovered before his friends 
had buried him. One of them asked 
what it felt like to be dead. 

“Dead?” he exclaimed. “I wasn’t 
dead. And I knew I wasn’t because 
my feet were cold and I was hungry.” 

“But how did that make you sure?” 

“Well, I knew that if I were in 
heaven I shouldn’t be hungry, and if 
I was in the other place my feet 
wouldn't be cold.”—Cleveland Leader. 





Two Boston women just home from 
England has brought back a funny 
story about Mr. Asquith. His tribula- 
tions at the hands of the suffragettes 
are well known. It is reported that on 
a recent morning he and Mrs. Asquith 
were awakened by loud and angry 
voices under their window, rising to oc- 
casional shrieks. Mr. Asquith said, “It 
is those horrible suffragettes!” Mrs. 
Asquith said, “Let us pour water on 
them.” They got up, and each took a 
pitcher. Stealing to the window, they 
poured the water suddenly upon the 
heads of the women below. The dis- 
turbers turned out to be not suffrag- 
ettes, but their own cook and _ house- 
maid, both of whom immediately gave 
warning. 


FLOWERS 


“EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic ayrangements for any pu e re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. e also 
offer bee suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 








MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 


— 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
econ The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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